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RENEWED  INDIAN -EAST  GERMAN 
TRADE  AGREEMENT  INCLUDES  TOBACCO 

The  Indian-East  German  Trade  Agreement  of  October  15,  195^!v  reportedly 
was  modified  and  extended  for  a  3-year  period,  following  an  exchange  of 
letters,  on  October  8,  195&.    The  new  agreement  is  valid  from  October  15, 
1956  through  October  ih,  1959 >  and  includes  Indian  tobacco  as  one  of  the 
items  available  for  export  in  exchange  for  East  German  goods.  India's 
leaf  tobacco  exports  to  East  Germany  during  the  past  two  fiscal  years 
(April -March)  have  been  nil. 

RENEWED  EGYPT IAN -BULGARIAN  TRADE 
AGREEMENT  INCLUDES  TOBACCO 

The  Egyptian -Bulgarian  Trade  Agreement  of  April  6,  1950,  has  been 
reportedly  modified  and  extended  for  a  3-year  period.     The  new  agreement 
is  ^alid  from  March  15,  19 5^  through  March  lk,  1959;  and  shall  thereafter 
be  automatically  renewed  from  year  to  year  unless  it  is  denounced  by 
either  party  3-Kionths  before  the  current  agreement  expires,  or  2  months 
before  any  of  the  subsequent  one  year  agreements  expire. 

The  new  agreement  essentially  describes  the  intent  of  both  parties 
to  increase  their  common  trade  without  specifying  the  amounts  of  goods  to 
be  exchanged.    During  the  course  of  negotiations,  it  was  agreed  that  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  payment  of  regular  purchases  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  Egyptian  cotton  by  Bulgaria,  the  Egyptian  Government  would  encourage 
Egyptian  firms  to  purchase  greater  quantities  of  tobacco,  machinery  and 
other  products  of  Bulgarian  industry.    Egyptian  takings  of  Bulgarian 
tobacco,  including  tobacco  products,  during  1955  and  195^-,  totaled  about 
5^,000  and  133,000  pounds,  respectively. 

BRAZILIAN  TOBACCO 
EXPORTS  DOWN 

Brazil's  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  first  half  of 
1956,  totaling  15.2  million  pounds,  were  2.6  million  pounds  below  the 
January-June  1955  level  of  17.8  million  pounds.    Most  of  the  decline 
occurred  in  reduced  shipments  to  the  United  States  and  France,  and  were 
sufficient  to  offset  stepped-up  purchases  by  the  Netherlands,  Italy, 
Uruguay  and  Yugoslavia. 

BELGIAN  TOBACCO  IMPORTS  DOWN  - 
OUTPUT  OF  PRODUCTS  UP 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  Belgian  manufacturers  during  the 
first  7 -months  of  1956  totaled  27.9  million  pounds --down  2  percent  from 
the  2Q.k  million  pounds  imported  during  the  comparable  period  last  year. 
Most  of  the  decline  occurred  in  reduced  takings  of  United  States  leaf. 
The  United  States  continues  to  be  the  most  important  supplier,  but  its 
share  of  the  Belgian  market  is  declining  due  to  rising  prices  of  U.  S. 
grades  purchased  by  Belgian  manufacturers. 
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Total  imports  of  Oriental  and  non  U.  S.  flue  cured  tobaccos  were 
approximately  the  same  as  last  year.    Stepped-up  takings  of  Indian  leaf 
more  than  offset  the  decline  in  imports  from  the  Rhodesian  Federation  and 
Canada.    Imports  of  cigar  leaf,  principally  from  Indonesia,  the  Philippine 
Republic,  Brazil,  Cuba  and  Dominican  Republic,  were  about  7  percent  larger 
than  the  January-July  1955  level  of  6.0  million  pounds. 

Output  of  tobacco  products  by  Belgian  manufacturers  during  the  first 
7 -months  of  1956,  totaling  28.7  million  pounds,  were  .2  million  pounds 
larger  than  the  January- July  1955  level.     Cigarette  output  continued 
upward,  totaling  1^.6  million  pounds,   ,k  million  pounds  greater  than  for 
January- July  1955  an(i  represented  51  percent  of  total  production.  Pro- 
duction of  cigars  and  cigarillos  were  about  12  and  7  percent  above  the 
January-July  1955  levels  of  .6  and  1.5  million  pounds,  respectively. 
Output  of  smoking  mixtures,  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff  continued  downward. 

RENEWED  SPANISH -WEST  GERMAN 
TRADE  AGREEMENT  INCLUDES  TOBACCO 

The  Spanish-West  German  Trade  Agreement  of  May  l6,  1955>  has  been 
reportedly  extended  for  another  year  following  the  conclusion  of  negotia- 
tions held  in  Madrid  on  May  18,  1956.    The  new  agreement  is  valid  from 
May  1,  1956  through  April  30,  1957,  and  includes  Spanish  tobacco  and 
tobacco  products  of  all  sorts  as  one  of  the  items  available  for  export  in 
exchange  for  German  goods.     German  imports  of  Spanish  tobacco  during  recent 
years  have  been  practically  nil. 

U.  S.  EXPORTS  OF  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO 
FOR  SEPTEMBER  TOTAL  80.6  MILLION  POUNDS 

United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  September  1956, 
totaled  80.6  million  pounds,  valued  at  $55 • 2  million.    This  was  a  decrease 
of  5«6  percent  below  September  a  year  ago.    Declines  occurred  in  flue-cured, 
Virginia  fire -cured,  Black  Fat,  cigar  wrapper,  and  cigar  filler.  Exports 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  to  the  7  largest  markets  accounted  for  87  percent  of 
the  total  for  that  type  of  tobacco  for  September  of  this  year:  United 
Kingdom,  ko.ty  million  pounds;  Australia,  5*8  million;  West  Germany,  5.2 
million;  Indonesia,  3.1  million;  Sweden,  2.9  million;  Netherlands,  2.k 
million;  and  Belgium,  1.7  million  pounds.    Exports  of  Burley  tobacco  at 
3.2  million  pounds  were  6l  percent  larger  than  those  for  September  a  year 
ago.    Exports  of  dark-fired  Kentucky-Tennessee  were  more  than  double  those 
for  September  1955 •    Total  exports  of  all  types  of  tobacco  at  339-2  million 
pounds  for  the  first  9-mcmths  of  1956  were  1.8  percent  lower  than  the 
January-September  1955  exports  which  amounted  to  3^5*5  million  pounds. 

Exports  of  flue -cured  tobacco  for  the  January-September  1956  period 
totaled  27^.0  million  pounds-a  3«9  percent  decrease  from  the  285. 0  million 
pounds  exported  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1955 •    Exports  of  flue- 
cured  for  the  first  9-months  of  1956  to  the  United  Kingdom  (88.2  million 
pounds)  were  17.3  percent  lower  than  those  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
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Exports  to  West  Germany,  however,  for  the  9_m°nth  period  were  19-3  percent  larger 
than  those  for  January-September  1955*    Reports  indicate  that  usings  of  U.  S.  leaf 
in  West  Germany  are  on  the  rise.     Exports  of  Burley  for  January-September  1956  were 
only  slightly  below  those  of  a  year  earlier,    Maryland  exports  for  the  9-monJ°l1 
period  this  year  at  9*1  million  pounds  showed  a  substantial  gain  over  those  a  year 
ago.    Larger  shipments  occurred  this  year  for  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire -cured, 
Virginia  fire-cured,  and  all  cigar  types.    Exports  of  Green  River  and  One  Sucker 
types  were  substantially  below  those  for  the  January-September  1955  period. 


UNITED  STATES:     Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  September  I956 
and  January-September  1956,  with  comparisons  (export  weight) 


Type 


September 


1955 


1956 


Percent 
Change 


January-September 


1955 


1956 


Flue -cured  

Burley  

Dark-fired 

Kentucky-Tennessee . . , 
Virginia  fire -cured  l/, 

Maryland  

Green  River  

One  Sucker  

Black  Fat  

Cigar  Wrapper  

Cigar  Binder  , 

Cigar  Filler  , 

Other  , 


1,000 
pounds 

79,073 
2,013 

l,2k8 

79^- 
7Li-7 
63 

557 
3+62 

65 
80 

259 


Total  :  85,361 


Declared  Value 

(million  dollars) 


58.1 


1,000 
pounds 

71,210 
3,2+6 

2,610 
^70 

1,301 
37 
175 
398 

35^ 
270 

517 


Percent 

-  9.9 
+  61.3 

+109.1 

-  UO.8 
+  7L!-.2 

-  hl.3 

-  28.5 
-23.+ 
+315.^ 

+  99.6 


1,000 
pounds 

285,019 
22,871 

15,97^ 
2,567 
5,068 
1,811 
1,680 
i+,089 
2,893 
827 
92 
2,579 


1,000 
pounds 

273,950 
21,511 

18,661+ 
3,690 
9,100 

907 
1+28 
3,251 
2,988 
1,520 
3ih 
2,893 


80, 


55.2 


5.6 


5.0 


3+5,^70 


225.7 


339,216 


218.7 


TJ    Includes  sun-cured. 

Compiled  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census . 


The  total  value  of  September  1956,  exports  of  tobacco  products,  at  $6.5 
million,  showed  a  l6.1  percent  increase  from  September  1955*     September  exports  of 
cigarettes  increased  21.2  percent,  but  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  decreased  55-2  per- 
cent as  compared  with  September  a  year  ago. 
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For  the  9-month  period,  January-September  195°;  cigars  and  cheroots  in- 
creased 31 «8  percent  over  the  same  period  a  year  earlier,  and  cigarettes  gained 
6.6  percent.    Exports  of  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  were  down  l4.4  percent. 


UNITED  STATES:     Exports  of  tobacco  products,  September  1956  and 
January-September  1956,  with  comparisons 


September 

Percent 

January-September 

Percent 

1955 

:  1956 

:  Change 

:  1955 

1956 

Change 

Cigars  and  Cheroots 
(1,000  pieces)  

636 

S30 

:  +  30.5 

4,230  • 

5,57^  ! 

•    +  31.8 

Cigarettes 
(million  pieces) . . . 

1,280 

:  1,551 

.  +  21.2 

.  11,280 

:  12,022 

+  6.6 

Smoking  tobacco 
in  bulk 

(1,000  pounds)  

:       829  * 

371  ' 

'  -  55-2 

•  4,816 

4,122 

•    -  14.4 

Declared  value  l/ 
(million  dollars) . . 

5.6 

6.5 

+  lo.l 

47 . 0 

50.3 

+  7.0 

l/    Includes  value  of  tobacco  manufactures  not  separately  shown. 


Compiled  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census . 


15.  S.  RICE  EXPORTS  ABOVE 
AVERAGE  IN  SEPTEMBER 

United  States  September  rice  exports  of  1,536,000  bags  (100  pounds)  in  tern 
of  milled  were  slightly  larger  than  the  1,509,000  bags  in  the  same  month  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  well  above  the  monthly  average  of  9^-6,000  bags  in  1955-56. 
Rice  was  exported  to  32  countries  with  over  half  of  the  total  shipped  to  Asia, 
nearly  one-third  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  10  percent  to  Europe.  The 
principal  countries  of  destination  were  Indonesia,  Cuba,  Pakistan,  and  Belgium- 
Luxembourg . 

Total  exports  during  the  first  2  months  of  the  current  marketing  year 
(August-July)  of  4,322,000  bags  were  more  than  double  those  of  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  preceding  year.    Shipments  to  all  continents  were  above  those  of 
August -September  1955 •    The  largest  increases  were  in  exports  to  Asia,  with  67 
percent  of  the  total  being  shipped  to  Indonesia  and  Pakistan.    Increased  exports.* 
to  Europe  were  mainly  to  Belgium-Luxembourg  and  the  Netherlands.    Rice  was  also 
shipped  to  Trieste,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Greece. 
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RICE:    United  States  exports,  in  terms  of  milled,  to  specified 
countries,  September  1956,  with  comparisons  1/ 


Country  of  destination." 


August- July 


August-September 


1954-55 

:  1955-56 

:  1955 

;  1956  2/ 

!  1955 

I  1956  2/ 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

.  1,000 

:  1,000 

bags 

:  bags 

:  bags 

:  bags 

:  bags 

:  bags 

560 

:  397 

:  60 

:  38 

:  29 

:  18 

33 

:  35 

!  4 

:  8 

:  3 

t  2/ 

5 

;  8 

:  1 

:         77  : 

5  1 

1  44 

3,391 

:  2,927 

:  532 

:  581 

:  368 

:  388 

1/ 

:  44 

!  2 

1          0  : 

:  2 

:  0 

124. 

:  5 

!  1 

:  1 

'  1/ 

:  1 

38 

:  28 

:  6 

:          7  ' 

2 

!  4 

0 

:  191 

:  55 

!  0 

1  0 

1  0 

205 

:  13 

'.  0 

:  0 

:  0 

;  0 

rt  1 

84. 

:  32 

'  If 

:  1 

0  / 

!  1 

0 

:  0: 

0 

:         20  . 

!              0  ' 

:  4 

:  148 

n  rt 

18 

!  25 

2 

:  16 

3.828 

:  679 

758 

i  408 

;  476 

460 

:  298 

:  74 

s  264 

:  32 

:  121 

2/ 

:  78 

:  0 

'  1/ 

:  0 

:  0 

23 

:  5 

:  0 

1  0 

!  0 

:  0 

38 

:  53 

:  14 

•  U 

:  4 

:  0 

71 

:  31 

:  0 

:  19 

:  0 

;  19 

72 

:  8 

:  5 

:  4 

:  5 

:  3 

53 

;  22 

:  0 

7  : 

:  0 

:  7 

97 

:  7 

0 

:  11 

0 

'  IX 

814 

502- 

'  93 

:  305 

:  41 

161 

0 

;  215 

:          0  : 

0 

:  0 

i  0 

0 

:  220 

:  201 

:          0  • 

:  134 

:  0 

0  : 

516 

1  0 

:    1,453  : 

0  : 

:  555 

4,125 

i  2,283 

:  863 

:  90 

:  861 

:          7.  • 

0 

:  2,653 

:  0 

.    1,433  : 

0 

:  307 

25 

:  28 

:          0  : 

6  - 

i          0  : 

:  6 

136  : 

75: 

9 

i           9  s 

6  : 

:  5 

0  : 

:  3 

:  0 

:       218  : 

:  0 

:  0 

11 

36- 

0  : 

1  : 

0  : 

1 

4,297 

6.029 

•  1,073 

:    3,210  : 

1,001  : 

881 

19 

39: 

8  : 

5  : 

7  : 

1 

219  : 

276: 

70  : 

39  i 

46  i 

13 

0  : 

625: 

0  : 

0  : 

0  : 

0 

10  : 

21: 

7  : 

3  ! 

5  J 

3 

14  : 

26: 

2  : 

2  ! 

1  : 

1 

9.848  : 

5/  11.346: 

1,932  : 

4.322  : 

1.509  : 

1,536 

September 


Western  Hemisphere: 

Canada  , 

British  Honduras  .... 
British  West  Indies  , 

Cuba  , 

El  Salvador  , 

Haiti   , 

Netherlands  Antilles 

Bolivia   , 

Colombia   , 

Venezuela  

Surinam  , 

Other  countries  ....... | 

Total   

Europe: 
Belgium-Luxembourg  . 

France   

Austria  

Western  Germany  .... 

Netherlands   

Sweden   

Switzerland  

Other  countries  .... 
Total   

Asia: 

India   

Indochina   

Indonesia   

Japan   

Pakistan   

Philippine  Republic 

Saudi  Arabia   

Turkey   

Other  countries  .... 

Total   

Total  Oceania   

Liberia   

French  West  Africa  .. 

Other  Africa   

Other  4/   

Total  world   


rice  converted  to  milled  at  65  percent.    2/  Preliminary.    2/  Less  than  500  bags. 
ij  Adjusted  to  include  all  Government  programs.    j>/  Does  not  include  700,000  bags, 
which  is  the  milled  rice  equivalent  of  ground  rough  rice  sold  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  export  as  animal  feed;  nor  an  estimated  966,639  bags  of  supple- 
mentary exports  by  welfare  organizations.     Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census,  except 
as  noted. 
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RICE:    United  States  exports,  by  country  of  destination 
and  by  classification,  September  1956  1/ 


Country  of  destination 

:          Rough  : 

Milled 

Total  (in 
terms  of 
milled) 

•  i 

•  t 

:Unmilled 

• 

:In  terms  : 
:of  milled- 

2/ 

Not  over  [ 
25%  whole" 

Over  25%  ] 
whole  ] 

•  « 

•  * 

:  Bags 

:    Bags  : 

Bags  ! 

:    Bags  ! 

_ 

bags 

'Vesxern  nemispnere. 

• 

!  2,849 

!  0 

:  15,532 

>  10,^01 

0 

!  0 

:  2,884: 

r.1  TQT  dTD  fil  Q 

:  0 

:  0 

!  5,999: 

>  5,77/ 

!  0 

!            0  : 

;  336 

P  QY1  ft  Vf!  Q 

:  0 

:•            0  ! 

1,688 

1  6tf8 

m       «    1          /  AT\A 

!  0 

:            0  : 

4,320 

t            0  : 

:            0  : 

:  553 

:  553 

T"J  _  t  

:  0 

0 

:  11,324 

:  11,324 

►            0  : 

0 

:  388,099" 

_?00,U77 

0  : 

:  672 

:  0 

«  Ar79 
>                O  /  <C 

Un  -i  +•? 

\            0  : 

!  0 

s  783 

:  to} 

:            0  : 

:  0 

:  31,406 

:      Jl , 4U0 

0  ! 

0  - 

:  4,233 

>  4,233 

:  0 

!                0  ' 

4,370: 

>  4,370 

....:  1,272 

827  : 

0  : 

0 

'  827 

:      3.676  • 

672 

.  471.527: 

475.875 

Europe: 

• 

J            0  : 

:  1,358 

:  0 

•  1,358 

:  0 

:  0 

:  3,373 

M^T'  Vl  y~\        I   «  yi  /-J  n 

:  0 

i      2,220  : 

:  16,968 

»      ±9 , loo 

i          o  • 

.  108,066 

12,666 

■      1  On  TiO 
±<cU, 

:  0 

:  5,319 

:  2,103 

TV"?  oc+  o 

t  0 

;  7,692 

:  0 

>         n  Ago 

r»  —  —    ^  _ 

0 

0 

'  944 

•  944 

0 

■  124,655 

:  ?6,054 

:  160.709 

Asia: 

•  « 

•  < 

:  0 

:           0  • 

:  5,419 

:  5,419 

:  0 

:  0 

:  307,469 

:  307,469 

>  u 

>  u 

555,  <?-L 

.  555,231 

;  0 

i  6,029 

:  0 

:  6,029 

Korean  Republic   

!  0 

:  450 

!  0- 

:  450 

0  : 

6.150 

450 

6.600 

Total   

0  ' 

.  12.629 

868 . 569 

:  881.198 

Trust  territory  of  the  Pacific  :           0  ! 

Union  of  South  Africa  :           0  . 

Other  2/                                       :  0 

0 

:            0  : 
:            0  : 
0  : 

0 

0  : 
3,200  : 
0 

900: 
:  12,915: 
:  0: 
!  1.253: 

900 

:  12,915 
3,200 
:  1.253 

World  total   

3,676  : 

141,156  i 

1,391,218: 

1,536,050 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Rough  rice  converted  at  65%.    2/  "Other"  includes  shipments 
valued  at  less  than  $500  when  the  number  of  such  shipments  to  a  given  country 
is  few. 


Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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AUSTRALIA  REPORTS 
SMALL  WHEAT  CROP 

The  wheat  harvest  now  getting  under  way  in  Australia  will  he  only 
about  130  million  bushels,  according  to  recent  reports.    A  crop  of  that 
size  would  be  approximately  a  third  less  than  the  1955- 56  production  and 
the  smallest  outturn  since  19^6-1+7.    The  reduced  crop  is  mainly  due  to 
unfavorable  weather  though  some  reduction  in    acreage  was  also  attributed 
to  a  shift  from  wheat  to  barley. 

Excessive  and  untimely  rains  over  most  of  the  wheat  belt  during  the 
fall  and  winter  prevented  or  delayed  seeding  and  encouraged  weed  growth. 
Rust  outbreaks  are  feared,  as  a  result  of  the  unusually  wet  season.  If 
rust  should  develop  to  any  extent,  the  outturn  may  be  even  less  than  the 
present  forecast  of  130  million  bushels. 

Production  will  be  sharply  below  the  1955-56  level  in  all  States 
except  South  Australia,  where  growing  conditions  were  generally  excellent. 
Reduction  in  yields  in  Western  Australia  will  result  mainly  from  dry 
weather  during  the    spring  in  that  State,  in  contrast  with  wet  conditions 
in  eastern  areas.    A  significant  shift  from  wheat  acreage  to  other  crops 
in  Queensland  will  reduce  exportable  supplies  of  high  protein  wheat  since 
that  State  produces  virtually  all  of  Australia's  high  protein  wheat 
available  for  export. 


Sales  of  wheat  and  flour  have  been  heavy  this  season  and  present 
prospects  are  that  the  unsold  stocks  at  the  end  of  this  marketing  season 
(November  30)  may  not  exceed  75  million  bushels.    This  would  approximate 
domestic  requirements  for  a  year.    Carry-over  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1956-57  season  was  at  a  near-record  92  million  bushels . 

If  production  and  unsold  stocks  are  as  now  indicated,  the  country 
would  have  about  130  million  bushels  of  wheat  for  export  during  the  season 
or  for  carry-over  on  November  30,  1957 • 


VENEZUELA  IMPORTS  HOGS 
FROM  UNITED  STATES 

On  November  5,  a  consignment  of  200  hogs  from  the  United  States 
arrived  at  Maracaibo,  Venezuela.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
April  16,  I956) .    The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  will  offer  these  animals 
to  breeders  in  an  attempt  to  improve  the  type  of  native  hogs.  The 
price  paid  by  farmers  is  expected  to  average  about  50  dollars  per  head. 
Included  in  the  shipment  were  Durocs,  Poland  Chinas,  and  Hampshires. 
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MEAT  SURPLUS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

As  a  result  of  the  suspension  of  maximum  price  controls  on  beef  in 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  early  this  year,  the  government  has  been  forced 
to  buy  large  quantities  of  high  grade  beef  to  support  prices  (See  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets  February  6,  1956) .    These  supplies  are  now  held  in  storage. 

In  response  to  the  encouragement  of  the  South  African  Livestock  and 
Meat  Industries  Control  Board,  producers  have  been  feeding  out  increasing 
quantities  of  high  quality  beef,  designated  "super".    To  support  this  pro- 
gram, the  Board  offered  loans  to  producers  of  fat  cattle  and  set  a  guar- 
anteed minimum  price  for  fat  beef.     Since  decontrol  in  June,  prices  of  lean 
cuts  have  stabilized  just  above  the  minimum  price.    Due  to  the  consumer's 
preference  for  lean  beef,  and  their  resistance  to  the  high  prices  of  super 
beef,  the  Board  has  been  forced  to  buy  almost  the  entire  supply  of  the 
super  grade  this  year. 

At  present,  storage  facilities  of  the  Board  are  filled  to  capacity, 
mostly  with  super  grade  beef.    About  V3>500  beef  carcasses  were  being  held 
in  cold  storage  at  the  end  of  September,  and  supplies  are  still  increasing. 

In  addition  to  beef,  the  Board  has  had  to  buy  about  ^,000  hog  carcas- 
ses a  month  to  support  hog  prices.    There  were  about  13,000  frozen  hog  car- 
casses in  storage  at  the  end  of  September.    To  relieve  this  situation,  about 
5,000  hog  carcasses  have  been  sold  below  cost  for  export  to  the  United 
Kingdom  since  June. 

If  xhe  Board  is  forced  to  continue  price  support  purchases  of  beef 
and  pork,  it  will  have  to  greatly  expand  cold  storage  space  or  increase 
sales  at  competitive  prices. 


BRAZIL  INCREASES  COST  OF  IMPORTING 
BREEDING  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP 

Brazil  announced,  on  October  29,  a  change  in  import  categories  which 
will  shift  cattle  and  sheep  for  breeding  from  the  special  agricultural 
import  category  to  import  category  II.    This  will  require  importers  to  pay 
about  87.75  Brazilian  cruzerios  per  dollar  when  importing  cattle  and  sheep 
compared  with  about  ^5  cruzerios  previously.    The  effect  will  be  to  almost 
double  the  price  of  imported  cattle  and  sheep  for  breeding  to  the  Brazilian 
buyer  while  the  United  States  exporter  will  receive  the  same  price  in 
dollars  as  before  the  change.    Dairy  cattle,  hogs,  and  goats  for  breeding 
may  still  be  imported  under  the  special  agricultural  import  category. 

Apparently  this  action  has  been  taken  to  conserve  dollars  so  Brazil  can 
import  items  deemed  more  essential. 
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AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  PRICES 
CONTINUE  FIRM 

During  the  week  ending  November  2,  1956,  a  total  of  173*000  bales  of 
wool  were  offered  at  auctions  held  at  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Perth,  and  Tasmania. 
The  principal  buyers  were  Western  Europe,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan. 

Fine  wools  were  generally  in  strong  demand  and  prices  were  firm  com- 
pared with  the  previous  week's  level.    There  was  a  definitely  lower  trend, 
however,  in  the  crossbred  market.    This  was  partly  due  to  some  vegetable 
fault  and  discoloration  in  the  crossbred  wools. 


AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  PRICES 


Wool  Prices:    Average  raw  wool  costs,  clean  basis,  on  Australian 
auction  floors,  by  quality  classification 

(Current  prices  with  comparisons) 


Week  Ended 

Type  and  Grade  :  

:     10-26-56    :     11-2-56  Yeaf  A§' 

 :   :   :  11-1+-55 

:  U.  S.  Dollars  per  pound 


Combing  Wools 


70' s 

Good  

1.60 

:  1.60 

:  I.29 

.:  1.51 

:  1.51 

:  1.21 

6Vs 

. ;  l.hO 

:  1.1+0 

:  l.ll 

.:  1.3i+ 

:  1.3^ 

:  1.06 

6o's 

Good  

.:  1.23 

:  1.23 

:  1.00 

1.18 

:  1.18 

.95 

58's 

1.12 

:  I.09 

:  .91 

1.06 

:  1.0k 

.87 

56' s 

Good  

.98 

:  .96 

:  .81+ 

. :  .9^ 

:  .92 

.80 

50' s 

Good  

.:  .87 

:         .86  : 

.75 

.:  .85 

.aij- 

.7^ 

Carding 

Wools 

.•  .80 

.81  : 

.68 

.:  .72 

.73  : 

.62 

Fine 

.:  .65 

.66  : 

.60 

.:         .63  : 

.61+  : 

.59 

Source : 

Wool  Statistical  Service 

Australian  Wool  Bureau. 
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MEAT  PACKING  PLANT 
PROPOSED  FOR  ANGOLA 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration  has  advised  the  Portuguese 
government  to  use  a  credit  of  600,000  dollars  established  "by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  at  Washington  for  the  construction  of  a  slaughtering  and  meat 
packing  plant  at  Angola  (Portuguese  East  Africa).    The  proposed  plant,  near 
the  Matala  hydroelectric  construction  site  in  southern  Angola,  would  be  on 
the  Cuene  River  and  on  the  new  Mecamedes  Railway  which  is  now  under  con- 
struction. 

In  view  of  the  present  large  number  of  native  cattle  in  Angola,  and 
the  suitability  of  the  country  for  livestock  production,  a  packing  plant 
would  provide  an  outlet  for  an  expanded  livestock  industry.    At  present, 
the  native  cattle  are  of  poor  type  and  condition  and  are  held  by  their 
owners,  not  so  much  as  a  commercial  venture,  but  as  visible  signs  of 
wealth.    The  cattle  numbers  are  estimated  at  about  1.2  million  head.  The 
government  of  Angola  is  taking  steps  to  improve  both  cattle  and  management. 
Because  of  growing  markets  in  Europe  and  Africa,  and  the  undeveloped 
potential  for  livestock  production,  the  development  of  a  meat  packing 
industry  would  be  of  considerable  importance  to  the  foreign  trade  of 
Angola. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE 
OUTBREAK  OCCURS  IN  GREECE 

An  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  been  reported  in  the 

vicinity  of  Salonica  in  Northern  Greece.    The  disease  broke  out  among 

cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  in  the  Salonica  area  and  in  neighboring  villages. 

The  Greek  government  is  moving  vaccine  into  the  area  and  has  imposed  a 

quarantine  and  restricted  the  movement  of  livestock. 
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ARGENTINA  INCREASES 
PRODUCER  MILK  PRICE 

In  an  effort  to  increase  the  output  of  pasteurized  milk,  the 
Argentine  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  announced  September  20 
in  Resolution  kk6}  a  5  percent  increase  in  the  price  for  producers 
selling  milk  on  a  "butter-fat  basis. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  fluid  milk  sold  in  Buenos  Aires  (the 
only  Argentine    market  information  available)  is  retailed  as  raw 
milk  and  purchased  by  dealers  on  a  liter  basis.  Pasteurizing 
plants  buy  milk  on  a  butterfat  basis.    Previously,  producers  sell- 
ing milk  to  be  retailed  as  unpasteurized  milk  received  ,6k  pesos 
per  liter,  while  pasteurizing  plants  paid  producers  the  equivalent 
of  .90  pesos  per  liter  on  a  butterfat  basis.    Last  summer  the  pro- 
ducers selling  milk  on  a  liter  basis  received  a  price  increase  to 
.90  pesos  per  liter;  the  pasteurizing  plant  price  remained  the 
same,  and  the  price  spread  no  longer  existed.    Resolution  kk6  will 
again  establish  a  favorable  price  for  sales  to  pasteurizing  plants. 

Under  the  Resolution,  the  calendar  year  is  divided  into  five 
periods,  with  varying  prices,  as  shown  in  the  table  below.  In 
order  to  avoid  seasonal  price  fluctuation,  the  Resolution  also 
establishes  butterfat  contents  to  serve  as  a    basis  of  payment  in 
each  period. 


Argentine  Producers  Milk  Prices 


Period              :  Former  Price       New  Price  Butte rf a 
 :  :  :  Content 

:  Pesos  per  kilogram  :  Percent 

January,    February...:  29.03        :          30.48  :  3-10 

March,  April  :  27.27       :         28.63  :  3-30 

May,  June,  July  :  26. 09        :          27-39  :  3-^5 

August,  September  :  28.57        :          30.00  :  3-15 

Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec  :  31.03       :        32.58  :  2.9 


CHILEAN  COOPERATIVE  ASKS 
BUTTER  IMPORT  BAN 

In  mid-October,  the  Osborne  Milk  Cooperative  in  Chile  asked  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  refrain  from  issuing  new  butter  imports, 
due  to  abundant  production  in  Southern  Chile.    At  this  writing  the 
Government's  reply  is  still  forthcoming. 

Chile  imports  most  of  its  butter  from  Argentina,    taking  approx- 
imately 2  million  pounds  a  year  from  that  source  since  1952. 


Ik 
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U.  K.  SETS  IMPORT  QUOTA  FOR 
ARGENTINE  APPLES  AND  PEARS 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  has  established  an  import  quota 
for  apples  and  pears  from  Argentina  of  $1,820,000  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1957.    This  represents  an  increase  of  $28,000 
over  the  previous  year. 

It  was  also  announced  that  fresh  fruit  other  than  apples, 
pears,  bananas  and  nuts  may  now  be  imported  without  a  license, 
if  originating  in  or  consigned  from  Argentina. 


SWEDEN  TEMPORARILY  REMOVES  RESTRICTIONS 
ON  PEAR  IMPORTS 

Importation  of  pears  into  Sweden  can  be  made  free  of 
quantitative  restrictions  during  the  period  December  6,  1956, 
to  June  30 ,  19 57 >  according  to  a  recent  decision  by  the  Swedish 
Agricultural  Marketing  Board. 

Licenses  will  be  issued  for  imports  from  the  dollar  area. 
Payment  is  to  be  made  in  transit  dollars  (  currently  obtainable 
at  a  premium  of  1^-  percent)  or  against  payment  to  a  third 
country  outside  of  the  dollar  area. 

The  embargo  on  apple  imports  will  be  lifted  February  11,  1957 • 


FROST  DAMAGE  TO  ARGENTINE  FRUIT 
LESS  THAN  ANTICIPATED 

Frost  damage  to  apples  and  pears  in  the  Rio  Negro  and  Nequen 
Provinces  of  Argentina  is  much  lower  than  earlier  reports  indi- 
cated.   In  fact,  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture  now  pre- 
dicts that  the  total  Argentine  crops  of  apples  and  pears  will 
exceed  last  year's  levels. 

However,  cherries,  plums,  and  other  stone  fruits  in  Mendoza 
and  San  Juan  Provinces,  the  hardest  hit  Provinces  by  the  September 
freezes,  show  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  fruit  affected  by 
the  frosts  and  the  Ministry  expects  production  of  all  of  these 
commodities  co  be  lower  than  last  year. 
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U.  S.  GRASS  AND  LEGUME  SEED 
EXPORTS  ABOVE  LAST  YEAR 

Exports  of  grass  and  legume  seeds  continue  above  the  1955-56  crop  sea- 
son.   Largest  shipments  went  to  The  Netherlands ,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Israel, 
and  Canada,  with  smaller  lots  going  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Austria,  Sweden 
and  Switzerland.    Exports  of  alfalfa  seed  were  smaller  than  last  year,  but 
fescues  and  other  grasses  were  materially  larger. 


Grass  and  Legume  Seeds:    U.  S.  Exports, 
September  1956,  with  comparisons 


• 

September 

ijulvl,  1955 

Julv  1, 19  5^ 

Kind  of  Seed 

1956 

.  to  Septem/ 

to  Septem- 

I 1955 

iber  30,  1955 

ber  30,  1956 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

:  pounds 

« 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

!  : 

±,h2k 

752 

:  18 

61 

:  217 

:  kkO 

:  1,078 

:  229 

:  201 

:  1,222 

Kentucky  bluegrass . ....... 

..:  k 

:          53  : 

:          Ik  : 

119 

2 

•          15  : 

2 

7 

13  ' 

39 

:  120 

175 

1,018 

871 

2,027 

2 ,  111 

3,078  : 

5,^75 

U.  S.  JULY -OCTOBER  WHEAT  EXPORTS 
EXCEED  160  MILLION  BUSHELS 

United  States  wheat  and  flour  exports  during  the  first  k  months  ( July- 
October)  of  the  current  1956-57  season  are  estimated  at  approximately  160.3 
million  bushels  compared  with  101  million  during  the  corresponding  period  a 
year  ago.     Official  export  figures  are  available  only  for  July-September. 
Based  largely  on  inspections  for  overseas  exports,  October  exports  are  esti- 
mated at  k-2.  million  bushels  against  11. i)-  million  in  the  same  month  last  year. 
Current  indications  are  that  exports  during  the  first  2  weeks  of  November 
amounted  to  approximately  19  million  bushels.    The  level  of  exports  during  the 
last  2  weeks  of  November  is  uncertain  because  of  the  shipping  strike. 

Combined  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  during  1955-56  are  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  at  3^-1  million  bushels.    Bureau  of  the  Census  figures 
for  July-September  plus  inspections  for  overseas  shipments  in  October  indicate 
that  the  principal  destinations  of  the  exports  during  the  first  h  months  of 
the  season  were  France,  Japan,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
United  Kingdom,  Belgium -Luxembourg,  India,  Israel,  Chile  and  Brazil. 
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United  States  Exports  of  Wheat  and  Flour  During  Stated  Periods 


Destination 


July-September  1355 


July- Sept ember  19  5^ 


:  Wheat    :Flour  1/:  Total    :  Wheat    :Flour  1/:  Total 
(Thousands  of  bushels,  grain  equivalent) 

Western  Hemisphere 

Canada  

Central  America  

Cuba  

British  West  Indies. 

Colombia  

Venezuela  

Peru  

Bolivia  

Chile  

Brazil  

Others  

Total  

Europe 

Norway  

United  Kingdom  

Netherlands  

Belgium-Luxembourg. . 

France  

West  Germany  

Austria  

Switzerland  

Finland  

Portugal  

Italy  

Yugoslavia  

Greece  

Others  

Total  

Asia 

Israel  

India  

Pakistan  

Indonesia  

Philippines  

Korea  

Taiwan  

Japan  

Others  

Total  

Others 

Tunisia  

British  West  Indies. 

Other  Africa  

Oceania  

Unspecified  

Total  

World  total  


1,573 

:  66 

•  1.639 

:  30 

;  30 

?QO 

:     1  170 

:     1  420 

1              X  J  ~toW 

:  74o 

1       0  u  j 

1  ?05 

151 

t  561 

5  712 

:  849 

:  767 

:    1  616 

»         X  j  UX  w 

:  5Q5 

:  595 

:  7Q6 

7Q6 

688 

WOO 

:  14 

1                   X  1 

!  70? 

1  070 

:  14 

•    i  o44 

:  899 

:  929 

:  78 

:  l,4l4 

:    1  492 

1  325 

1  54 

:    1  779 

:  979 

!  71 

:    1  050 

to? 

!  67 
1  OJ) 

•  75? 

•  7hf? 

•    i  i44 

1      X  ,  X  ( 1  r 

i  o?U 

>  £ 

•    i  o?fi 

'     U  7PO 

1  1 

1  X 

>      ll  7?1 

2  274 

:    2  274 

>    4  n47 

•  1 

:    4  048 

l          1  |  \/~o 

?54 

1                 O  CO 
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Wholly  of  United  States  wheat.    2/    Less  than  500  bushels 
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IRANIAN  DATE  CROP  UP 

The  1956  date  crop  in  Iran  is  estimated  at  145,000  short  tons,  or 
35,000  tons  larger  than  the  1955  crop  of  110,000  tons.    This  is  the  "on- 
year"  for  date  production  in  Iran  where  large  and  small  crops  alternate. 
The  area  planted  to  dates  in  Iran  has  been  relatively  stable  for  some  time 
and  the  fluctuations  in  production  are  due  mainly  to  the  production  cycle 
and  weather  conditions. 

Despite  the  larger  crop,  a  decrease  in  exports  is  anticipated  since 
the  export  outlook,  according  to  Iranian  exporters  is  not  promising.  Ex- 
ports for  the  1956-57  season  have  been  forecast  at  only  22,000  short  tons, 
in  contrast  with  estimated  exports  of  33*000  tons  in  1955-56  and  35,890 
tons  in  1954-55. 

Supply  and  distribution  as  estimated  for  1955-56,  and  forecast  for 
1956-57>  are  as  follows: 


1955-56 

1956-57 

-  Short 

tons  - 

Beginning  stocks 

Production 

110,000 

145,000 

Total  supply 

110,000 

145,000 

Exports 

33,ooo 

22,000 

Other  disappearance 

77*000 

123,000 

Ending  stocks 

Total  distribution 

110,000 

145,000 

Prices  paid  to  growers  in  Khorramshahr  reportedly  approximated  1.6 
cents  per  pound.    Export  prices  for  pitted,  packed,  and  fumigated  dates 
were  quoted  at  5-0  to  5*5  cents  per  pound.    The  wholesale  price  in  the 
Tehran  market  has  ranged  from  3.6  to  5-9  cents,  depending  on  quality. 

The  bulk  of  Iran's  date  exports  goes  to  Asian  countries,  in  particular 
Oman,  Kuwait,  and  India.    The  United  States  is  the  largest  market  for 
Iranian  dates  outside  of  Asia. 

IRANIAN  PISTACHIO 
ESTIMATE  UNCHANGED 

The  I956  crop  of  pistachio  nuts  in  Iran  is  still  estimated  at  2,200 
short  tons,  unshelled,  or  slightly  above  last  year's  harvest  of  2,000  tons, 
but  below  the  five-year  average  ( 19^9-53)  of  2,800  tons.    This  should  have 
been  the  "on-year"  following  last  year's  short  crop  in  the  cycle  of  alter- 
nating large  and  small  harvests.    However,  serious  flood  damage  this  spring 
and  summer  adversely  affected  this  year's  crop  and  possibly  future  production. 

Exports  in  1956-57  are  estimated  at  1,600  short  tons,  unshelled,  or 
200  tons  larger  than  in  1955-56. 
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SPANISH  ALMOND  ESTIMATE  REDUCED) 
FILBERT  ESTIMATE  RAISED 

The  1956  commercial  almond  crop  in  Spain  is  now  estimated  at 
only  1^,300  short  tons,  shelled,  or  1,700  tons  below  the  last  fore- 
cast.   The  current  crop  is  a  little  over  half  of  the  five-year 
average  (19^-9-53)  of  26,600  tons  and  only  slightly  larger  than  the 
very  short  1955  harvest  of  13,200  tons. 

The  1956  commercial  filbert  crop  in  Spain  is  estimated  at 
17,000  short  tons,  unshelled,  or  1,000  tons  above  the  last  fore- 
cast.   The  1955  crop  amounted  to  only  12,000  tons.    Average  produc- 
tion (l91+9-53)  is  15,700  tons. 


SPANISH  GOVERNMENT  SETS  MINIMUM  EXPORT 
PRICES  FOR  ALMONDS  AND  FILBERTS 

The  Spanish  Government  has  abolished  for  this  season  the  export 
quotas  and  trade  controls  previously  applying  to  exports  of  almonds 
and  filberts.    However,  exporters  are  required  to  register  with  the 
"Registro  Especial  de  Exportadores  de  Frutos  Secos"  (Special  Register 
for  Dried  Fruit  Exporters)  in  order  to  ship  nuts  abroad. 

The  Government  has  also  set  "floor  prices"  for  almond  and  filbert 
exports,  which  are  subject  to  modification  at  any  time.    These  "floor 
prices"  are  as  follows: 

Shelled  Almonds: 

Unselected,  including  brokens 
Unselected,  excluding  brokens 
Selected 
Mallorca 
Valencia 
Planeta 
Largueta 
Jordana 
Marcona 
Bitter 
Brokens 

Shelled  Filberts: 

Unshelled  Filberts: 


92. 5  cents  per  lb. 

9^.3  "  "  " 

95.3  "  "  " 

97.1  "  !'  " 

97-5  "  "  " 

98.O  "  "  " 

98.9  " 

98.9  " 

99.3  "  "  " 

y2    2_  "  "  " 

86.2  " 


U9.9 
22.7 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  MADE  FOR  LIMITING  PRODUCTION 
1956  NORTH  EAST  INDIA  TEA  CROP 

The  Calcutta  Tea  Regulation  Committee,  comprising  representatives 
of  the  tea  producing  associations  of  North  East  India,  has  decided  to 
recommend  certain  steps  to  its  member  gardens  to  curtail  this  year's 
tea  crop. 

It  has  proposed  that  all  gardens  in  the  Assam  Valley  and  the 
Dooars  Districts  should  stop  plucking  on  November  20,  1956.  Tea 
gardens  in  Cachar,  Tripura,  Darjeeling  and  Terai  Districts,  that  have 
already  plucked  a  total  quantity  this  year  equal  to  their  average 
total  crop  of  1953>  195^  and  1955>  should 'Ncease  plucking  on  November 
20.    Those  who  have  not  obtained  this  quantity  should  cease  plucking 
when  they  reach  the  stipulated  3  year  average,  or  at  the  latest  by 
November  30. 

An  earlier  end  to  the  season  will  bring  certain  benefits  to  the 
gardens.    For  instance,  early  pruning  will  insure  early  second  flush 
and  quality  teas  next  season.    More  time  will  also  be  available  for 
replanting,  overhauling  tea  machinery,  factory  buildings,  workers' 
houses,  and  other  improvements. 

The  Committee  has  strongly  emphasized  the  necessity  for  destroying 
waste  and  residual  teas  of  a  quality  unfit  for  sale  in  the  Public 
Auction  to  prevent  adulterating  good  teas  and  lowering  the  reputation 
of  Indian  tea  generally. 

According  to  an  estimate  based  on  information  available  up  to  the 
end  of  September,  the  195^  tea  crop  showed  signs  of  being  some  25 
million  pounds  more  than  the  1955  crop.     It  is  hoped  that  the  proposed 
curtailment  will  bring  the  crop  for  this  area  down  to  the  1955  level  of 
535  million  pounds. 

Export  Quota  -  A  second  interim  release  of  quota,  amounting  to  10 
percent  of  a  tea  garden's  best  crop  produced,  was  announced  September 
30,  1956.    This  brings  the  total  export  quota  released  for  this  year's 
crop  to  50  percent. 

Export  Duty  -  The  Government  of  India  fixed  the  price  of  tea  on 
October  1  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  export  duty  at  Rs. 3-3-9 
per  p*und.    There  is  no  change  in  the  existing  rate  of  duty  of  6  annas 
per  pound. 

When  the  price  of  tea  is  fixed  at  Rs.^-O-O  per  pound  the  rate  of 
duty  will  increase  to  8  annas  per  pound  under  the  present  Slab  System. 
Some  tea  buyers  think  that  the  fixed  price  for  November  will  reach 
Rs.^-O-O  which  will  mean  an  increase  of  2  annas  per  pound  in  export 
duty.    A  strong  demand  for  export  tea  and  some  increase  in  buying 
during  recent  export  sales  has  been  attributed  to  buyers  attempting 
to  avoid  the  expected  higher  rate  of  export  duty. 
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SUDAN'S  CITTON  PRODUCTION 
INCREASED  IN  1955-56 

Cotton  production  in  the  Sudan  during  the  August -July  1955-56  market- 
ing year,  according  to  the  final  government  report,  amounted  to  UUl,000 
bales  (500  pounds  gross)  from  an  area  of  598,000  acres  as  compared  with 
^03,000  bales  from  685,000  acres  in  the  previous  year.    This  is  an  in- 
crease of  9  percent  in  production  on  13  percent  less  area,  attributed 
primarily  to  better  growing  conditions  and  to  acreage  reductions  on  lower 
yielding  lands . 

Acreage  reductions  in  regions  producing  American  type  cottons  amounted 
to  32  percent,  declining  from  270,000  acres  harvested  in  195^-55  to  19^,000 
in  1955-56.    Production  of  American  types  declined  26  percent  from  68,000 
bales  a  year  ago  to  50,000  bales  in  the  current  period.    Yields  increased 
from  121  to  12 9  pounds  of  lint  per  acre . 

Cotton  acreage  in  regions  producing  Sakel,  Lambert,  and  other  extra 
long  staple  varieties  declined  only  slightly  from  ^15,000  acres  a  year  ago 
to  Ul^-,000  in  1955-56.    Production  increased  by  17  percent,  however,  from 
335,000  bales  produced  in  195^-55  "to  392,000  bales  in  the  current  period. 
Average  yields  increased  from  388  "to  k^k  pounds  of  lint  per  acre.  Produc- 
tion of  these  extra  long  staple  varieties  amounted  to  89  percent  of  the 
1955-56  total  crop  as  compared  with  83  percent  in  195^-55» 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  the  1956-57  crop.     Irrigated  areas,  which 
produce  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  are  planted  in  August -September  for  harvest 
in  January-May.    Non-irrigated  areas  are  planted  from  June  to  August  for 
harvest  in  October -February .    There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  recent 
years  in  areas  irrigated  by  private  pump  schemes  and  a  moderate  expansion 
of  irrigated  acreage  may  be  expected.     Sudan's  acreage  and  production  dur- 
ing recent  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table . 


SUDAN:    Cotton  acreage,  production,  and  yield  per  acre, 
crop  years  1950-55 


Year  beginning 
August  1 


Acreage 


Production 


Yield  per 
acre 


1950  

1951  

1952  

1953  

195^  

1955  

1/  Bales  of  500  pounds  gross 


1,000 

•  1,000 

:  Pounds 

acres 

bales  1/ 

lint 

539  : 

kk2  : 

39^ 

571  : 

285  ; 

2k0 

620  « 

386  : 

299 

652  ; 

1+00  ; 

29I+ 

685  : 

^03  : 

282 

598  : 

kkl  : 

Source 


Official  estimates 
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Nearly  all  of  Sudan's  cotton  is  exported  since  domestic  consumption 
amounts  to  only  about  2,000  bales  annually.    Exports  during  August -July 
1955-56  amounted  to  559,000  bales,  the  highest  on  record,  and  nearly 
twice  the  unusually  low  exports  of  298,000  bales  in  195^-55 •    The  excess 
of  exports  over  production  was  comprised  of  195^-55  cotton  in  stock  on 
August  1,  1955-    Exports  of  Sudanese  cotton  move  principally  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  India,  although  in  recent  years  France,  Italy,  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  also  have  taken  sizeable  quantities. 

Principal  destinations  of  Sudan's  cotton  exports  in  1955-56  with 
comparable  195^-55  figures  in  parentheses  were:    United  Kingdom  212,000 
bales  (113,000);  India  10^,000  (68,000);  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
58,000  (20,000);  Italy  U9,)00  (^0,000);  France  29,000  (27,000);  China 
19,000  (3,000);  Hong  Kong  16,000  (200);  Japan  13,000  (2,000);  Belgium 
10,000  (\000);  United  States  10,000  (1,000);  Ethiopia  9,000  (3,000); 
and  Poland  7,000  (3,000).    Small  quantities  also  were  exported  to 
Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Austria. 

All  of  Sudan's  cotton  exports  move  through  Port  Sudan  on  the  Red 
Sea.    Cotton  destined  for  Europe  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  normally 
moves  through  the  Suez  Canal.    The  effect  of  the  closure  of  the  Canal 
on  cotton  exports  from  the  Sudan  in  the  next  few  months  is  indeterminate. 
Most  of  the  1955-56  crop  was  sold  by  the  end  of  September,  although 
considerable  quantities  were  still  awaiting  shipment.    Stocks  on  August  1, 
1956,  were  estimated  at  180,000  bales,  down  kO  percent  from  stocks  of 
300,000  bales  held  a  year  earlier.    Exports  during  August  1956  amounted 
to  46,000  bales. 

Sudanese  cotton  is  sold  by  auction  beginning  in  March  and  continuing 
until  the  end  of  the  season.    Sales  by  the  Gezira  Board,  which  comprise 
about  75  percent  of  the  total  crop,  are  subject  to  reserve  (minimum)  prices 
fixed  by  the  Board  on  the  basis  of  spot  prices  of  comparable  grades  of 
Egyptian  cotton  at  Alexandria.    Reserve  prices  may  be  changed  from  day  to 
day  or  periodically  to  reflect  price  changes  at  Alexandria.    The  plan  is 
intended  to  prevent  excessive  depression  of  prices  on  days  of  low  demand. 

Cotton  exports  are  subject  to  an  export  tax  assessed  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  exporter  at  the  time  of  sale.    The  duty  is  announced  each  year 
on  January  15,  effective  for  the  following  year.    Taxes  for  the  year  begin- 
ning January  15,  1956,  were  as  follows;    long  staple,  l-5/l6  to  l-9/l6 
inches,  5,9^'U.  S.  cents  a  pound;  medium  staple,  l-l/l6  up  to  l-5/l6  inches, 
5.3^  cents  a  pound;  and  short  staple,  13/l6  up  to  l-l/l6  inches,  ^.73 
cents  a  pound. 

Sales  of  the  higher  grades  moved  rapidly  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  at  steadily  increasing  prices  until  June,  when  prices  turned  down- 
ward.   The  market  was  very  quiet  in  June  and  July,  with  top  grades  generally 
sold  and  lower  grades  still  in  ample  supply.     Since  late  July,  sales  have 
been  moderately  good,  mostly  at  reserve  prices. 
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U.  S.  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  LINTERS 
INCREASE  IN  SEPTEMBER 

United  States  exports  of  cotton  linters,  mostly  chemical  qualities, 
amounted  to  30,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  during  September  1956, 
more  than  double  the  rather  low  exports  of  13,000  bales  in  August,  and 
58  percent  higher  than  the  19,000  bales  exported  in  September  1955 • 
Exports  during  August -September  1956  amounted  to  ^3,000  bales  as  com- 
pared with  1+6,000  bales  a  year  earlier. 

Principal  destinations  of  linters  exports  during  August -September 
I956  with  comparable  1955  figures  in  parentheses  were:  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  22,000  bales  (l6,000);  United  Kingdom  9,000  (l8,000); 
Canada  lj-,000  (l+,000);  France  3,000  ( 1,000);  and  Japan  2,000  (6,000). 


U.  S.  IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  LINTERS 
DECLINE  IN  SEPTEMBER 

United  States  imports  of  cotton  linters,  mostly  felting  qualities, 
amounted  to  13,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  during  September  1956, 
declining  19  percent  from  imports  of  16,000  bales  in  August,  and  35 
percent  less  than  imports  of  20,000  bales  in  September  1955 •  Imports 
during  August -September  1956  amounted  to  28,000  bales  as  compared  with 
3^, 000  bales  a  year  ago. 

Principal  sources  of  linters  imports  during  August-September 
1956,  with  comparable  1955  figures  in  parentheses  were:  Mexico 
22,000  bales  (25,000);  and  the  U.S.S.R.  5,000  (5,000). 


INDIA  AUTHORIZES  COTTON  FUTURES 
TRADING  AT  INDORE  AND  UJJAIN 

The  fovernment  of  India  Forward  Markets  Commission  has  authorized 
the  Central  India  Cotton  Association,  Indore,  to  commence  cotton  trading 
for  February  delivery,  effective  October  31,  1956  for  a  period  of  3 
years.    The  Association  will  function,  initially  for  a  period  of  1  year, 
through  two  trading  rings  for  cotton,  one  at  Indore,  and  the  other  at 
Uj jain. 

The  Fine  Malvi  contract  of  the  Association  is  designed  to 
provide  hedging  facilities  for  all  locally-grown  varieties  of  cotton. 
The  basis  of  the  contract  is  machine -ginned  Jarilla,  Fine,  2h/32  inch 
staple . 
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U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  DRY  PEAS 
OFF  TO  A  GOOD  START 

United  States  exports  of  dry  peas  totalled  188,, 000  bags  in  the  first 
2  months  of  the  current  marketing  year,  which  began  August  1,  1956.  This 
is  the  largest  August-September  export  in  7  years,  exceeding  even  the  first 
2  months  of  the  banner  year  195*+ -55  when  1.2  million  bags  were  exported 
in  the  full  12  months.    This  year  parallels  the  195^-55  year  in  that  the 
large  pea  crop  in  Europe  was  damaged  in  both  cases  by  wet  weather  at  har- 
vest time.     Shipments  this  year,  however,  got  off  to  a  faster  start  in 
that  heavy  exports  to  Europe  were  underway  as  early  as  September.  In 
195^-55  heavy  shipments  did  not  start  until  October.    The  United  Kingdom 
is  at  least  2  months  earlier  than  2  years  ago  in  starting  to  ship  United 
Kingdom  peas  and  Belgium,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany  are  one 
month  earlier.    Venezuela  has  imported  as  much  in  the  first  2  months  as 
normally  in  the  first  k  and  Cuba  about  as  much  in  the  first  2  as  normally 
in  the  first  3  months. 


WORLD  FLAXSEED  PRODUCTION  ESTIMATED  AT  NEAR  RECORD  HIGH 

World  production  of  flaxseed  in  1956  is  estimated  at  a  near  record 
high  of  173  million  bushels  on  the  basis  of  preliminary  information  avail- 
able to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    This  is  over  one-third  larger 
than  last  year's  output,  now  revised  to  126  million  bushels  and  30  per- 
cent above  the  prewar  average , 

Flaxseed  output  increased  from  1955  in  all  of  the  major  producing 
areas  of  the  world  with  the  exception  of  India.    The  bulk  of  the  ^7  million- 
bushel  increase  is  accounted  for  by  Canada,  Argentina,  and  the  United  States. 
A  sizable  expansion  also  is  believed  to  have  occurred  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

World  supplies  of  flaxseed  for  the  1956-57  season  are  substantially 
larger  than  in  past  years.    Availabilities  for  export  as  seed  or  oil  from 
foreign  countries  total  about  55  million  bushels,  which  approximates  average 
world  exports  in  recent  years.    In  addition,  the  United  States  will  have  an 
exportable  supply  of  approximately  20  million  bushels,  as  seed  or  oil, 
assuming  carryover  stocks  are  the  same  as  at  the  close  of  last  year.  How- 
ever, world  prices  are  below  the  equivalent  of  the  U.  S.  price  support  level. 
Unless  world  prices  rise  sufficiently  to  induce  exports  from  the  United 
States,  virtually  all  U.  S.  flaxseed  above  domestic  requirements  is  likely  to 
be  placed  under  loan  or  purchase  agreement  and  be  acquired  by  CCC  after  loans 
mature  on  April  30,  1957* 

North  American  flaxseed  production  increased  from  1955  by  over  ^0 
percent,  or  26  million  bushels,  as  a  result  of  the  record  crop  in  Canada 
and  the  near-record  crop  in  the  United  States. 
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Canadian  farmers  harvested  an  estimated  35  million  bushels  of  flaxseed, 
77  percent  more  than  last  year's  crop  and  more  than  3  times  the  10-year 
( 19^5-5^-)  average  of  10.9  million  bushels.    The  sharp  increase  from  last 
year  is  due  to  a  71  percent  increase  in  acreage  and  a  k  percent  increase  in 
average  yields.    The  principal  reason  for  the  increased  plantings  of  flax- 
seed in  1956,  as  well  as  other  oilseed  crops,  is  that  prairie  farmers  in  the 
fall  of  1955  were  able  to  sell  only  a  small  portion  of  their  grain,  because 
elevators  were  already  filled  with  old  crop  cereals.    Wo  restrictions  were 
placed  on  the  delivery  of  oilseeds  and  farmers  were  able  to  obtain  cash  for 
these  commodities.    Also,  because  of  the  large  quantities  of  surplus  grain, 
government  officials  encouraged  farmers  to  shift  to  oilseed  crops.  Further- 
more, flaxseed  prices  at  seeding  time  were  even  more  attractive  than  in  the 
previous  fall. 

Canada's  supply  of  about  27  million  bushels  of  flaxseed  available  for 
export  during  the  current  marketing  year  is  the  largest  on  record.  The 
quality  of  the  1956  crop  is  below  that  of  last  year,  however,  due  to  the 
lateness  of  the  crop  and  an  early  frost  which  reportedly  caused  some  damage 
to  possibly  one-half  of  the  crop. 

Almost  52  million  bushels  of  flaxseed  were  harvested  in  the  United  States 
this  year.    This  is  one-fourth  (10  million  bushels)  more  than  the  1955  outturn 
and  the  second  largest  crop  of  record,  about  5  percent  smaller  than  the  record 
production  of  19^-8.    Farmers  increased  their  plantings  by  almost  16  percent 
and  favorable  weather  resulted  in  an  average  yield  per  harvested  acre  indi- 
cated at  9»1  bushels  compared  with  8.3  bushels  in  1955*    Expanded  plantings 
are  explained  largely  by  relatively  favorable  prices  of  flaxseed  at  planting 
time,  a  shift  in  North  Dakota  from  early  spring  grains  to  flax,  and  re -seeding 
to  flax  in  Montana  of  abandoned  winter  wheat  acreage. 

With  a  carryin    of  k  million  bushels  of  flaxseed,  the  total  supply  for 
1956-57  is  56  million  bushels.    Domestic  use  usually  is  about  32  million 
bushels,  leaving  2k  million  bushels  for  export  and  carryover  stocks.  Exports 
of  flaxseed  and  the  seed  equivalent  of  linseed  oil  in  1955-56  totaled  17.5 
million  bushels. 

The  heavy  flaxseed  plantings  for  export,  which  had  been  anticipated  in 
the  states  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora,  Mexico,  did  not  materialize  and  total  output 
is  placed  at  one-half  a  million  bushels.    Availabilities  for  export,  therefore,, 
are  small . 

European  flaxseed  production  is  believed  to  be  larger  by  about  one  million 
bushels  with  the  expansion  accounted  for  almost  entirely  by  France  where  output 
was  more  than  double  that  of  last  year.    The  increase  resulted  from  the  winter 
killing  of  wheat  and  rape seed  during  the  severe  cold  weather  early  in  1956. 
These  crops  were  replaced,  in  part,  by  flaxseed.    Production  in  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  and  Italy  was  virtually  the  same  as  in  1955.    In  the  Soviet  Union 
acreage  and  production  are  believed  to  be  substantially  larger  than  last  year, 
though  still  considerably  below  the  prewar  average. 
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Production  in  Asia  is  estimated  at  about  the  same  level  as 
in  1955 •     A  decline  in  the  2  major  producing  countries,  India 
and  Pakistan,  and  in  Japan  may  be  offset  by  a  substantial  increase 
expected  in  Turkey  from  a  considerably  expanded  acreage.  India's 
harvest  at  15  million  bushels  was  down  2  percent  from  the  previous 
crop  though  acreage  increased  slightly.     Indian  production,  how- 
ever, has  been  stable  in  recent  years  at  around  15  million  bushels 
from  about  3*^  million  acres.    Pakistan's  crop  declined  ik  per- 
cent from  the  previous  year. 

The  harvest  now  underway  in  South  America  is  expected  to  be 
more  than  double  last  season's  outturn.    Argentine  plantings, 
officially  estimated  at  2.7  million  acres  compared  with  1.7  mil- 
lion acres  planted  and  1.1  million  acres  harvested  last  season, 
were  the  largest  since  l^hQ.    The  sharp  expansion  affords  evidence 
of  the  success  of  the  Government's  policy  of  encouraging  the  pro- 
duction of  those  crops  which  it  has  considered  could  be  marketed 
with  least  difficulty.    The  announcement  of  an  87  percent  in- 
crease in  guaranteed  prices  to  farmers  was  made  well  in  advance 
of  planting  time.    Exceedingly  favorable  weather  prevailed  early 
in  the  season,  and  a  crop  of  25  million  bushels  or  more  was 
forecast,  compared  with  9  million  bushels  in  1955*    Recent  heavy 
rains,  however,  are  believed  to  have  caused  some  damage  to  the 
crop,  and  widespread  presence  of  fungus  disease  in  southern 
Santa  Fe  and  Cordoba  has  caused  some  concern.    The  Government 
reportedly  is  fighting  outbreaks  of  cutworm  in  the  flaxseed  zone 
of  northern  Santa  Fe.    The  largest  recent  Argentine  crop  was  in 
1952,  when  23  million  bushels  were  produced. 

With  an  allowance  of  5  to  6  million  bushels  for  domestic 
use,  a  quantity  approaching  20  million  bushels  should  be  avail- 
able for  export  and  carryover  stocks.    Production  in  Uruguay  is 
expected  to  be  up  about  one  million  bushels,  while  Brazil's  crop 
is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

There  has  been  no  indication  of  any  material  change  in 
flaxseed  production  in  Africa  in  the  last  6  years.    Total  output 
is  believed  to  approximate  3  million  bushels.    In  Oceania,  however, 
production  probably  will  be  up  sharply  due  to  the  large  harvest 
of  around  one  million  bushels  in  prospect  in  Australia  where 
acreage  more  than  doubled  that  of  last  year. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world 
agricultural  production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.  It 
is  based  in  part  upon  reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other 
U.  S.  representatives  abroad. 
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U.  S.  COTTON  IMPORTS 

IN  SEPTEMBER  BELOW  LAST  YEAR 

United  States  imports  of  cotton  (for  consumption)  in  September 
1956  amounted  to  22,000  "bales  (500  pounds  gross),  declining  slightly 
from  imports  of  2hf 000  bales  in  September  1955*     Imports  during 
August -September  1956  amounted  to  26,000  bales  or  16  percent  below 
the  imports  of  31>000  bales  in  August -September  1955. 

Principal  sources  of  United  States  imports  during  August -September 
1956,  with  comparable  quantities  for  1955  in  parentheses  were:  Mexico 
18,U52  bales  (1^336);  Peru  3, 137  (2,721);  Egypt  1,925  (8,887);  and 
Brazil  1,908  (222). 

The  bulk  of  the  September  195°"  imports  (20,U^5  bales)  were 
Upland  type  cotton  under  1-1/8  inches  in  staple  length,  mostly  from 
Mexico.    Small  quantities  of  Upland  type  also  were  imported  from 
Brazil  and  Greece.    Of  the  remaining  5>388  bales  imported  in  August 
and  September  1956,  5*1^-5  bales  were  extra-long  staple  cotton,  mostly 
from  Peru  and  Egypt  with  a  small  quantity  from  the  Sudan.    The  annual 
import  quota  for  all  types  of  cotton  is  271,19^-  bales. 


PAKISTAN'S  1956-57  COTTON 
ACREAGE  DECLINES  SLIGHTLY 

Pakistan's  first  official  estimate  of  cotton  acreage  for  the 
1956-57  crop  is  for  an  area  of  3>336,000  acres,  6  percent  lower  than 
the  final  estimate  of  3*5^0,000  acres  for  1955-5&.    There  has  been 
a  tendency  in  recent  years,  however,  for  the  early  acreage  estimates 
to  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  final  estimates.    Production  for  the 
1956-57  crop,  therefore,  is  estimated  at  1,^00,000  bales  (500  pounds 
gross),  or  only  1  percent  less  than  the  I955-56  crop  of  1,^+20,000 
bales . 


CANADA'S  COTTON  CONSUMPTION 
INCREASES  IN  OCTOBER 

Cotton  consumption  in  Canada  during  October  1956  amounted  to 
36,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  recovering  from  the  slump  reported 
for  September  when  only  30,000  bales  were  utilized.    The  current 
figure  represents  an  increase  of  20  percent  over  the  preceding 
month,  and  is  9  percent  higher  than  the  consumption  of  33,000  bales 
in  October  1955 . 
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COLOMBIA  ESTABLISHES  NEW  PROHIBITED 
LIST  OF  IMPORTS 

By  Decree  No.  26^3  of  November  2,  1956 ,  Colombia  established  a 
new  list  of  prohibited  imports.    The  decree  prohibits  the  importation 
of  practically  all  agricultural  and  livestock  products  with  the  ex- 
ception of  eggs,  day-old  chicks,  and  the  following  commodities  pending 
under  a  P.  L.  M30  agreement:    lAjheat,  wheat  flour,  semolina,  raw  cotton, 
cottonseed  oil.    Apparently  the  government  procurement  agency,  INA, 
cannot  import  for  the  government  or  others  any  items  on  the  prohibited 
list,  unless  special  authority  is  obtained. 

WORLD  COFFEE  PRODUCTION 

Total  world  production  of  green  coffee  for  the  marketing  season 
1956-57  is  estimated  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  at  k"J  .h  mil- 
lion bags  of  132.276  pounds  each.    This  estimate  for  1956-57  represents 
a  decline  of  6  percent  from  the  record  50.3  million  bags  of  1955-56; 
but  ik  percent  above  the  average  1+1.6  million  bags  of  the  prewar 
period. 

Exportable  production  for  the  marketing  season  1956-57  is  estima- 
ted now  at  36.5  million  bags,  compared  with  U3.5  million  bags  for 
1955-56  and  33*8  million  bags  for  195^-55-    The  major  decline  of  pro- 
duction this  season  is  noted  for  the  State  of  Parana  in  Brazil,  al- 
though Sao  Paulo  and  the  other  areas  have  also  experienced  a  reduction 
in  output  because  of  adverse  weather  conditions.    The  balance  of  the 
coffee  producing  world  has  maintained  or  increased  its  level  of  pro- 
duction this  season,  with  minor  exceptions. 

Total  production  of  Brazilian  coffee  is  estimated  at  19.0  million 
bags  for  1956-57  (1956  harvest).    Registered  production  is  estimated 
now  at  13-5  million  bags,  based  on  estimated  registrations  through 
October  31  of    7^9    million    bags.        The  current  estimate  indicates 
an  exportable  production  of  12.7  million  bags  after  port  consumption 
and  coastal  trade  totalling  about  800,000  bags. 

This  season,  there  were  few  on-farm  carryovers  to  be  registered 
from  the  previous  crop  and  the  new  crop  coffee  moved  to  market  slowly. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sao  Paulo  appears  to  have  registered  the  largest 
quantity  of  coffee  for  October  in  the  postwar  period  with  the  exception 
of  last  season.    The  northern  areas  of  Brazil  have  also  registered  a 
large  quantity  for  the  month.    The  registrations  for  the  balance  of 
the  season  may  continue  larger  than  the  average  for  the  postwar  period. 

The  Colombian  Coffee  Federation  has  estimated  the  October-September 
1955-56  exportable  crop  at  h.y  million  bags.    It  is  almost  certain  that 
this  estimate  represents  only  legal  recorded  exports  of  1955-56  coffee 
and  excludes  1955-56  crop  coffee  shipped  after  September  30  as  well  as 
October -September  clandestine  shipments.     FAS  estimates  the  Colombian 
exportable  crop  for  1955-56  at  more  than  6.1  million  bags. 
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Mexican  and  Central  American  crops  are  larger  this  season  due  to  fair 
weather  and  the  biannual  cycle  of  yield  fluctuation.    The  Caribbean  areas, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  experiencing  an  off-year  in  the  biannual  cycle, 
although  this  is  offset  in  part  by  recovery  from  the  hurricanes  of  195^-  an^ 
by  the  increase  of  trees  under  production,  particularly  in  Cuba.  For 
North  America  as  a  whole,  total  production  will  increase  by  7  percent  to 
8.3  million  bags  and  10  percent  will  be  added  to  exportable  production  in 
1956-57. 

The  1956-57  season  represents  the  off-year  for  African  producing 
areas.    This  indicates  a  decline  in  yields  for  older  producing  trees  only. 
The  great  increase  of  new  plantings  now  entering  production  should  hold  the 
level  of  output  at  about  that  of  1955-56. 

Production  in  India  continues  to  climb  and  export  quotas  are  being 
enlarged  as  output  moves  upward  faster  than  domestic  consumption.  In 
Indonesia,  official  estimates  appear  to  be  too  low  for  recent  crops.  The 
calculation  of  clandestine  shipments  to  Singapore  and  Penang  has  allowed  a 
revision  upward  of  recent  crop  year  totals  more  nearly  in  line  with  actual 
production.     Exports  on  which  these  revisions  are  based  follow: 


Indonesia:     Marketing  season  coffee  exports }  1952-53  to  date 

(1,000  bags) 


Exports  by  type 

;  1952-53 

1953-5^  ! 

195^-55 

1955-56 

Unrecorded  to  Singapore  and 

:  805,709 
:  133,309 

•  325,90^ 
118,255 

:  671,655 
■1/  212,006 

:  31*8,176 

939,018 

M+>+,l59 

883,661 

l/  July -April  only. 
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